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Tissot T-Race MotoGP 


LIMITED EDITION 2012 
Become part of racing history with a robust 
316L stainless steel watch. Scratch-resistant 
sapphire crystal, quartz chronograph and water 
resistance up to lObar (100m / 330ft). 
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AMA-MX 
Weeks away... 

A dusk shot by Simon Cudby for a nocturnal sport. AMA Supercross starts 
again soon - January 5th - and Red Bull KTM’s Ryan Dungey is expected to 
be part of the quartet of favourites for the 17 race series under threat from 
the likes of Justin Barcia and Trey Canard. Ryan Villopoto brings the speed 
and aggression, James Stewart the unpredictable brilliance and Chad Reed 
the wisdom of experience; Dungey could be said to have all elements of all 
three and it is attrition that will win this one... 

Photo by Simon Cudby 





MotoGP 


Fun and Games... 

The foot is still hanging out but, well, this is obviously 
a different corner approach for Valentino Rossi. The 
Italian faces quite possibly the most important season 
of his career come Qatar next April since moving to 
the premier class in 2000, over twelve years ago. Here 
the ‘veteran’ keeps sharp in the off-season and joined 
other high profile racing peers in the Sic Supermoto 
Day at Latina. Andrea Dovizioso won the day. 



















Hits keep on coming... 


Roland’s last assignment for OTOR on the roads 
this year was to give his verdict on the 2013 Triumph 
Street Triple R; a model that has shifted over 50,000 
models for the British firm since its launch in 2007. 
The new version gets a chassis update and the 
question is whether the long overdue modification 
hits the mark. Read on to see our evaluation. 


Photo by Barbanti/Gadda 








MotoGP 


All Stars... 

It is one of those events that only Monster Energy can produce 
Rock, cars, history, TT prowess, MotoGP stardom combined 
at Paul Ricard last week as names like Schumacher, Flint, 
McGuiness, Mamola and Espargaro met up for a blast in 
chilly conditions. An unusual photo but cool to see how 
fast motorcycles draw different people together. 

Photo by Monster Energy 
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E arlier this year OTOR was lucky enough to 
be afforded an audience with one of the 
greatest off-road motorcycle racers to have 
buckled some boots. That our interview took 
place at the 41 year old’s southern California 
home was an extra bonus. Jeremy McGrath 
has always been synonymous with the spot¬ 
light and while 2012 has been a testing year on 
a personal level, ‘Showtime’ keeps active and 
visible both on two wheels and through various 
side projects such as truck racing. 

Unusually it is raining when we pull up to the 
large reception zone of the gated community 
a short distance from Encinitas. Once we are 
able to drive up the hill (and past some prop¬ 
erties that have to be seen to be believed) we 
reach the McGrath residence. His motorhome 
dwarfs most of the space in the driveway but 
the garage doors are open and we meet the 
welcoming seven times Supercross champion 
as he chats about some of the memorabilia 
that is scattered around the shelves and walls 
where dirtbikes are interspersed with road 
motorcycles, bicycles and jet-skis. One gap in 


the impressive row of helmets is due to a gift 
the Californian presented to Valentino Rossi; 
McGrath half-jokes that he is still waiting for 
the Italian to reciprocate. 

Our host may have lived the lifestyle of dreams 
for any motorcyclist - and the vast array of 
toys on display (including a sumptuous Hot 
Rod we later help his father Jack load into 
a trailer) indicate that he still does - but 
McGrath is startlingly down-to-earth and mod¬ 
est. As Ray Archer and Juan Pablo Acevedo 
set-up various locations for the photos we 
spend almost an hour chatting about our kids 
even before the recorder is switched on for the 
official chat. It quickly becomes obvious that 
Jeremy is a passionate family man (father to 
girls Rhowan and Bergen) and holds a set of 
personal values that you might not expect a 
celebrity sporting superstar to have. When it 
comes to chatting Moto and his career then he 
is not shy with his opinions and enthusiasti¬ 
cally shows us some old covers of Cycle News 
and a bygone era... 


















When you started out racing the goal must 
have been to be a professional but as the 
success ramped up was it about ‘building the 
empire’? 

I never started out racing because of the spoils 
and unfortunately you see some of that these 
days. You see some kids that are born and 
bred to make some money for their parents. I 
didn’t choose this career because of money. It 
was about nothing more than passion. Maybe 
it is easy for me to say but all this stuff and 
material things that have come through my 
life are just a bonus. It was something I never 
imagined to have. First and foremost I wanted 
to be a great motocrosser and my dream was 
to race supercross, let alone win a race. I just 
wanted to get there. As it turned out it was way 


more amazing than I ever imagined. If all this 
stuff went away then that’s fine with me. It is 
more important that I hang out with my kids. 
The best part of it all is that I don’t have to 
work every day. I came from nothing and my 
parents didn’t have a lot of money and I think 
that’s why all these things are not a ‘must’ 
for me. When I was starting as a professional 
dirt-bike racer I was also working at Vaughn’s 
bagging groceries. It bothers me that some 
people in the sport can be uptight or stuffy 
sometimes. These kids are making a lot money 
and at the end of the day what do you really 
have? Just your relationships, friends, family 
and people who love you. 









Jeremy mcgrath 


At peak of all the success and acclaim how did 
you deal with all the pressure and attention of 
it? Do you look back now and think ‘I did OK...’? 

I think I did a pretty good job! Fortunately I’m 
quite mellow and I was able to deal with a lot 
without getting too emotional. I think I had 
pretty good balance in terms of how much I 
wanted to put into it and how much I wanted to 
play. Today it seems like the riders are com¬ 
puters; they do one thing and nothing else. 

I was trying to live my life as a kid and be a 
professional at the same time and you miss 
out on a lot by being so dedicated. As we sit 
right here I’m glad that I did all that stuff and 
at the same time I was trying to have that 
balance of rewarding myself a little bit or just 
being a kid trying to deal with the pressures 


of being a Pro athlete. I never had a problem 
with the depth of my commitment. It took me 
a few years when I was starting out to get the 
commitment going because I wasn’t that good 
as an outdoor rider. I was content winning 
supercross and didn’t give a crap about the 
outdoors. It took a lot for me to figure out how 
to learn to win those motocross races and how 
much I had to work. The supercross stuff came 
so easy and felt so natural. It took a few sea¬ 
sons for me to get the other side sorted. When 
people tell me I cannot do something then it 
really motivates me; this would be the same 
for anybody I assume. I got enough crap over 
time, people saying ‘he’s not going to be one 
of the greats because he can’t win outdoors’ so 
I then I committed to it to prove them wrong. 






Feature 


Jeremy mcgrath 




It is a symptom of modern sport that kids now 
push hard for a set number of years and then 
retire to party? Is that a bit skewed...? I mean 
do you have to get rid of that ‘work/play’ bal¬ 
ance now if you want any chance of success? 
Well it’s different now because all the kids that 
you compete against are all doing it that way. 
So how do you expect to keep up with them? 
You have all these parents pushing in different 
ways. It is skewed for sure. Even at 21, 22 you 
are still a kid and I think you need to get to 25- 
26 to really understand what commitment is, 
especially when you are enjoying some of the 
spoils of it! It is tough for kids today that’s for 
sure. 

Ryan Villopoto was talking about another 
three years of racing, which means he could 
be 26 when he retires. Carmichael stopped at 
27... 

I understand RC retiring because he was worn 
out and he ‘hit it’ at the right time and made a 
lot of money. Him, Reed and Stewart came out 
of that situation when the economy was peak¬ 
ing really well. Villopoto will also make a lot of 
money and these guys don’t need to race that 
long any more if they don’t want to, but you’re 
right sometimes Villopoto does not look like 
he’s having a whole lot of fun... 

But if you look at it from the sport’s point of 
view and not Villopoto’s then a lot of people 
enjoy watching and following the races and it’s 
a shame he won’t be around for very long... 

You know what creates that? A short career 
made by a high salary. These guys get paid 
well and then say ‘I don’t need to do this any 
more’. Reed is the older guy now and also 
Stewart and when he gets tired of falling down 
every week then he’s probably just gonna quit. 


I had to race that long. I raced a long time 
because before me nobody ‘retired’ from rac¬ 
ing. They made some money but they still had 
to go to work. It is different now because they 
don’t need to be near the top for long...which is 
fine for me because it means my record stays a 
little safer! 

Motocross and Outdoors how do you look back 
on that? Do you think ‘I won both of them’. If 
people look at Carmichael as the GOAT and 
you as the original Master is that OK? How do 
you value that National title? 

I sit back now and wish I would have commit¬ 
ted myself a little earlier because I got pretty 
good at it. Jeff Emig was my main rival at the 
time and he was great outdoors. I figured out 
how to beat him, to be good and how to domi¬ 
nate and I really should have won in ’96 but I 
got hurt. I think now ‘man, it would be great to 
have two of those titles or maybe even three’ 
but I am totally content. It was a dream to be 
able to race, and then win and then win a lot 
and then stop and not have to work: those were 
the key accomplishments for me that were 
pretty cool. So I can’t say ‘I should have won 
more’...l won a lot! 

Even though you are only in your early for¬ 
ties...how do feel about your legacy? 

To me it sounds funny to think of myself as 
some kind of ‘legend’ and there is that talk all 
the time because I’m older and making ap¬ 
pearances and with the TV you hear that sort 
of thing a bit more. I’m not the sort of guy 
who comes up and says ‘Hey man, I’m Jeremy 
McGrath, the supercross star’. It is just weird to 
me and I guess is a product of how I was raised 
and grew up and due to the late age I started 
racing, I didn’t start until I was fourteen. 


Is there a race that sticks out for you not 
because it was a title decider or a cool win 
but because it showed something about your 
character and your talent? 

I think the year 1997 always sticks out for me 
because it was the year I rode for Suzuki. It 
was a character-building year because I had 
to deal with a lot of adversity when it came to 
the bike and the whole situation. To be able 
to rebound from that and be able to win three 
more titles afterwards...I think it says a lot. I 
could have folded, and a lot of people do when 
that tough situation happens, but I persevered 
and worked hard to make sure I didn’t just 
crawl into a hole and go away. Dealing with the 
comeback of the disaster in ’97 - which was 
second place, not too bad, but a disaster con¬ 
sidering the standards I set for myself at the 
time - was a big one. 

You transcended the sport. Do you have a nice 
anecdote about being in that ‘different strato¬ 
sphere’? 

Hmm. I’ve been lucky to meet a lot of people 
and the biggest sports star for me was Michael 
Jordan, and also Shaquille O’Neal. We went to 
see a game and then headed around the back 
afterwards to say ‘hello’ and before I could say 
anything he goes ‘Hey Jeremy, what’s up’ and 
I was like ‘whoah! Shaquille O’Neal knows who 
I am’. The experience of that was funny and 
great and I’m still getting some of that today 
because I am such a big fan of sports. I type 
back and forth with Jimmy Johnson [NAS¬ 
CAR star] on my phone and I’m a huge fan 
and when I look at the screen on the phone 
and see his name I think of him as a five time 
champion and I cannot believe I’m talking 
with Jimmy Johnson! It’s the same with Val¬ 
entino Rossi. I’m a huge MotoGP nut. Rossi is 
my favourite and love Nicky Hayden of course 
too and when I go to MotoGP and they’re like 
‘whoah McGrath’...I’m as amazed to meet 


them as they are to me and it’s really cool. 
Some people you meet are just sports fans 
and it’s funny the reactions. I’m still amazed 
when I get to meet people I’m a fan of. It is a 
neat feeling. 

You talked about Suzuki a minute ago, was 
there a moment in your career where you feel 
you maybe should have chosen a different 
path? 

You know, the year in '97, even though it was 
tough, it was the right decision. What had 
happened at Honda and the transition of going 
from the chrome-alloy frame to the alumin¬ 
ium-framed bike meant that the Suzuki was 
the best and only option. It would have been 
great if I had been able to get the Yamaha deal 
going earlier but it was so late and I have to 
give many thanks to Suzuki for putting up that 
contract. Roger De Coster and Mel Harris and 
all those guys put a lot of effort into the pro¬ 
gramme. 

Looking back at my career I don’t think I would 
change any of the decisions I made...perhaps 
I would change the moment of going to ride 
a KTM when I retired but what a lot of people 
don’t know is that when I signed the deal it 
was with the idea of building a new bike. Then 
I got into the deal and they scraped the plans 
to build that bike so I got kinda screwed. It is 
neat to see the success they are enjoying now 
and the people at KTM are great and a super 
nice crew. Under the circumstances and in my 
case unfortunately it didn’t work out. 

As a racer and a champion - when I got third 
in 2002 and Yamaha decided to put their 
money into somebody else - I felt really hurt 
by that. It was like a slap in the face. They had 
not won a Supercross title since 1981 and I 
won three in a row in a row for them. I then get 
third in a championship and they don’t want to 
re-hire me? I have a lot of friends at Yamaha 
and that to me was insulting... 
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I don’t think upper management knew what 
was going on otherwise they wouldn’t have let 
it happen. As an athlete I was pissed and want¬ 
ed to go and do this other deal [with KTM] to 
kick their ass but it didn’t work out and it was 
a bit of a stretch to think that it would work 
out. When you are in that position like I was 
with Yamaha you are just ‘reaching’ and doing 
anything to get back at them. We, as racers, 
unfortunately forget that Father Time sets a 


limit and it is going to get you no matter what 
bike you’re on. It will stop at some point. We 
always try and live in the moment and I guess 
you’re a victim of circumstance. When you win 
so much you automatically assume that you 
will carry on winning for the rest of your life 
and that’s not the case! There is a window in 
life - maybe two years if you’re good and lucky 
- and if you don’t hit it there is nothing you can 
do about it. 















“I miss the two-strokes, the smell and the noise. 
The bikes just seem too easy to ride now. I think 
a little bit of the challenge has gone. You can 
jump anything now because they are so fast....” 
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Jeremy mcgrath 


Supercross has changed a little from your hey¬ 
day. In your opinion which ways good and bad? 

I think the awareness of it is big and this is 
pretty good but I think we had more outside 
sponsors when I was winning than they do 
now. We had 1800 collect, Boost, Kawasaki had 
Chevy and there were other non-endemic spon¬ 
sors. That has gone away a little bit. I think the 
pay scale has ruined the sense of camaraderie 
among the riders. Guys don’t hang out, they 
don’t like each other, they do their own stuff 
and to me sport is about relationships, enjoy¬ 
ing the success and working hard when you 
fail, that’s how you get better. As an athlete I’d 
like to see everyone getting on more and that is 
how you build a brand as a sport, not by pit¬ 
ting everyone against each other. In my mind 
it is just a little too serious now. There are a 
hell of a lot worse jobs than being supercross 
superstar. Just because you are winning races 
in supercross does not mean you get to avoid 
everything else. You are a brand and if the fans 
don’t look at you in the right way your career 
could be cut short. 

Is the show still just as slick? 

It was pretty slick back then. The only differ¬ 
ence is that they all have Semis now whereas 
we had box vans! I was just inside the era of a 
Semi truck. The look of the pit has changed but 
the racing is the same. I miss the two-strokes, 
the smell and the noise. The bikes just seem 
too easy to ride even though they are fast and 
powerful and can go so quickly, I think a little 
bit of the challenge has gone. You can jump 
anything now because they are so fast. They 
make a slower guy better, so that part of it is 
kind of a bummer. 

What you were saying a moment ago about 
the sponsors...it seems energy drinks have 
stepped in and shown a way similar to the im¬ 
pact of tobacco around the 80s and 90s... 

For the demographic of our sport it is a perfect 
match and you could say they have given the 
sport a shot in the butt but you could also turn it 
around and say that supercross and motocross 
have helped create those brands. I think every¬ 
thing is a phase and these guys are aware that 


they don’t want to go too crazy with the brand 
because it gets worn out. They stick the right 
people on their stuff and try and limit it to that. 
Certainly energy drinks have given supercross 
a boost but if there weren’t there I don’t think 
the sport would end up looking that different. 
Maybe the pay scale would be a bit different 
and we’d get some better attitudes out of it! 

With all the races both indoors and outdoors is 
there a danger the sport will it eat itself? 

It is hard to say. I’m a fan of the sport but I 
think seventeen supercross rounds is a lot, it is 
perhaps too much. It should be around thirteen 
or fourteen and maybe ten outdoors but if the 
fans are there, then they are going to do it; it’s 
a show. If there are butts on seats then there 
is going to be a race. I think the hardest part 
about our sport is that you have three entities; 
you have Feld, the AMA and the manufactur¬ 
ers. They all tie onto each other and there are 
too many Chiefs, so a decision cannot be made 
about the calendar. On the other hand I’m sure 
the manufacturers pay the riders enough money 
to think ‘hey, they should be out there’. If you 
look at NASCAR, those guys race a lot but they 
are not on the seven-days-a-week programme 
like the motocrosser. The injuries also. It is not 
a matter of ‘if, it is ‘when’. We look at the Eu¬ 
ropean series and it seems like there are hardly 
any races. There might be fifteen or sixteen but 
they are spread out. 

You’ve done races all over the world. It is a 
shame that people in Tokyo, Paris or Barcelona 
can’t see the current guys... 

Yeah, it is. We used to go to Japan to race and 
it’s weird to think we don’t go anywhere else 
now. I don’t know. It just doesn’t seem the 
‘American way’ for supercross. 

You were different, and wanted to get out there... 

I embraced all that. I loved it. I mean we had to 
do the Japanese races but now the guys don’t 
go anywhere. Maybe they do Bercy.J did Bercy 
twelve times! I raced Barcelona ten times, Ma¬ 
drid, Holland, Sweden, Germany, Australia, I’ve 
seen the world and it was awesome. 


At this stage of your life you still seem pretty 
busy with the young family, fun projects and 
roles with Monster Energy and Honda. Are 
you not tempted to say ‘sod it, let’s go to the 
beach’? 

Ha! I try to do the best I can when it comes 
to taking care of my responsibilities and my 
family comes first of course. Fortunately I don’t 
have to work 9-5 and I can spend a lot of time 
with my kids and my wife; we have a great life 
even if it is busy. Sometimes I think back and 
realise that being a rider and taking a whole 
lot of things out of the equation is much easier. 
If anyone calls you just say ‘no, I gotta train, I 
gotta race, I gotta train...’ but it is very cool to 
learn about the other side of it, the marketing 
world, the social media world and how impor¬ 
tant that is. At a certain point I know I will have 
to draw a line and say ‘OK, all the fun projects 
are done’. The girls are getting older and there 
will be less time to travel and do things with 
them. In ten years time I’ll be fifty and that line 
will have to come some time. At the moment I 
feel young and healthy and there is still a lot of 
work to be done. If I can work then why not?! 

You keep very visible with the rallying, cars 
and the Monster Energy involvement... 

I’m really thankful to be involved with a com¬ 
pany like Monster because they’re one of the 
few that can appreciate the position of some¬ 
one like myself. I’m not on the track that much 
any more but Monster have been great. The 
owners are my friends and I’ve known them 
since they were Hansens. I value the relation¬ 
ship and we get to do a lot of fun stuff. 

It seems to be more than just a gig where you 
wear the hat and pick up a cheque... 

That is the scenario. As riders we can say to 
them ‘hey, let’s go out and do this...’ and they 
say ‘yeah, let’s go for it!’ So you can get this 
big wheel rolling behind you. They have al¬ 
lowed me to do some experiences that I would 
have never done on my own. They got involved 
when I spent a summer racing stock cars 


with Dale Jnr for fun; they made that do-able. 
What is cool is that they are about the Jeremy 
McGrath brand. If I want to go skiing, surfing 
or whatever it is they back the projects we like 
to do as athletes. Monster is a lifestyle brand 
that is multi-dimensional and that is great for 
a guy like me who likes to do a lot of different 
things. 


I asked one or two people in the AMA press 
room for a good question for you and Lex from 
Supercross.com said I need to ask about your 
role as a father. It is clearly something really 
important to you... 

First of all having a family is a pretty big ac¬ 
complishment for me. I got married to Kim 
when I was thirty years old, I didn’t meet her 
until I was 28 and I’d had plenty of time to 
get everything out of my system and it was 
important to do that. Having kids was fantas¬ 
tic. Being afforded the time to be with them 
every day, take them to school everyday, pick 
them up and hang out with them is something 
that so many people in this world cannot do. I 
take pride in trying to be the best parent I can 
be. My parents mean everything to me and I 
believe it is important to be there, first-hand 
to raise your kids. There are so many things 
going on these days that you have to be so 
actively involved or I believe they can go side¬ 
ways on you! The age of kids acting like adults 
has really come down it seems. To me being a 
father is super-important. More important than 
anything I have. 


With the business end of the day wrapped Kim 
McGrath kindly offers us some pizza slices and 
when I casually remark that I need to purchase 
some peanut butter for my kids to try for the 
first time Jeremy returns from his kitchen with 
a vat of the stuff. The kind gesture sums up the 
visit and the man; McGrath...still a legend. 

www.jeremymcgrath2.com 
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The new 2013 collection , 
Available at finer dealers worldwide . 
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D BULI 


Photos by Simon Cudby/KTM, Words by Steve Matthes 


T he 2013 Red Bull KTM photoshoot images 
have just landed in our Inbox, so it’s a per 
feet excuse to lay out some of Simon Cudby’s 
best shots. Steve Matthes also gives his views 
on the latest developments in Orange. 
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Some say it’s hard to think back to a time 
where KTM had this much momentum. And 
to that I say it’s actually easy to think back 
and realize that they’ve NEVER had this much 
momentum. The Austrians are coming on 
strong over here in America and of course, this 
is nothing new to the followers of the GP’s as 
those races have had an orange crush going on 
for years now. 

It started with signing Ryan Dungey as well as 
bringing over Ken Roczen to race here. Then 
an all-new 450SXF debuted (thankfully KTM 
stopped believing that a 350 was the answer- 
at least in America- and got busy on an a 450) 
which proved to be more than formidable 
against the mighty Japanese machines. 

Dungey didn’t win the supercross title but be¬ 
fore exiting with an injury he was only a scant 
few points behind the leader. And outdoors, 
he dominated the 450MX series in capturing 
KTM’s first ever 450MX win and championship. 
The gamble of signing Dungey paid off big- 
time for the Austrians and as well, the market 
share for KTM’s over here (they were already 
strong in the off-road stuff) has increased also. 

It’s been a total win-win for everyone. 

And I like what KTM’s doing in other areas as 
well. Team manager Roger DeCoster has been 
around the sport a long time and knows that 
a successful program takes some help. You’ve 
got to get associated with schemes that can 
drive your brand and fill up the results, which 
is exactly what KTM is doing. The JDR KTM 


team has been around a couple of years now 
to limited success but DeCoster has spoken 
about making this Aussie-owned, USA-based 
team a feeder set-up to the big team. One day 
they can field the 250 riders ala Pro Circuit 
and Factory Kawasaki. Of course if you’re JDR 
you’re asking the question about why, if you’re 
the official 250 team of KTM, you can’t have 
250 riders Roczen and Marvin Musquin but 
maybe Roger is talking about that happening 
AFTER Marvin and Kenny have moved up. 

Regardless the foundation has been set with 
JDR and appears to be a positive thing moving 
forward. And new for 2013 is KTM partnering 
up with the BTOSports.com team and becom¬ 
ing an official 450 support team for the Red 
Bull factory team. The Florida-based privateer 
outfit has been fielding an effort for almost ten 
years and finally, they have aligned themselves 
with an OEM. Michael Byrne and Matt Goerke 
will be on 450’s indoors and out and it’s just 
another check in the KTM ledger. The team will 
have motors and suspension done by the fac¬ 
tory guys and be on equipment that is close to 
what Dungey has. It’s a big step for the them 
and for KTM itself. Choosing your partners is 
as important as choosing your riders and in 
this case, KTM has with JDR and BTOSports. 
com two great teams with good backing and 
are professionally run. 

Just another small step for KTM but one in a 
positive direction and the momentum contin¬ 
ues. 
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Ryan Dungey 450SX-F, 450SX and 450 motocross classes 

















RED BULL KTM 2013 





Tony Cairoli kront sich 2012 vorzeitig und zum dritten Mai in Folge mit der 
KTM 350 SX-F zum MX1 Weltmeister. Nach Marvin Musquin 2010 und Ken Roczen 2011, 
sorgt Jeffrey Herlings mit der KTM 250 SX-F dafiir, dass das Red Bull KTM Werksteam 
seit nunmehr drei Jahren in beiden Klassen ungeschlagen ist - WELTKLASSE! 
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GETTING READY... 

By Steve Matthes 


D on’t look now but Anaheim 1 is just around 
the corner. I think I can safely say that there 
probably isn’t another motorcycling event on the 
planet that is anticipated as much as Anaheim 
1- the opening round of the supercross series. 
Perhaps the opening round of Moto GP in Qatar 
could rival it but from my biased perspective, 
Anaheim is king of the jungle. The King Kong of 
motorcycle races. 

Win the opener and it’s a statement of the off¬ 
season work that you’ve put in. Struggle at the 
opener and the doubts come racing back in that 
you’re not ready for this quite yet. Anaheim brings 
with it a bundle of nerves and energy and you 
don’t need to drink one of those prevalent energy 
drinks to make that feeling happen. 


and they're more laidback all at the same time. 
Who can forget one of the greatest openers in 
history in 1986 where Rick Johnson and David 
Bailey went at each other back and forth? In that 
case there’s an example of someone coming 
out of nowhere - Johnson - was thought to be a 
strong rider but no one knew he’d be that good 
in his first year on a Honda. What about 2005 
when James Stewart first debuted in the 250 
class against Ricky Carmichael and Chad Reed? 
Add in the comeback of Jeremy McGrath and you 
had what Racer X Magazine called “The Perfect 
Storm”. Unfortunately a real storm rolled in and 
made it a massive mudder that Kevin Windham 
ended up winning. 



That first time the bikes hit the track, the first of 
three practices, can often set things up for the 
rest of the season. You’d be amazed at how fast 
the top racers can figure out whatever track de¬ 
signers Dirt Wurx throws at them and get it down 
quickly. The sun setting in Southern California 
providing some great chances for photography 
as the worlds fastest racers attack the track. One 
little secret about Anaheim 1 is that the track is 
usually pretty basic. The series promoters don’t 
want to put riders on the sidelines right out of the 
gate so the racers are up to speed pretty quickly. 

Over the years I’ve run into a few athletes that let 
the spectacle of A1 get to them. It’s a new bike, 
new gear, new boots, family and friends looking 
for passes and perhaps five minutes of your time 
and sometimes, the race itself gets overlooked. 
Maybe you don’t huddle with your team as much 
to make some bike changes, maybe you don’t 
watch enough video and your race itself suffers. 
I’ve heard it time and time again from the racers 
that they sometimes enjoy the east coast races 
more as they have less ‘heat’, extra time to focus 


The beauty of Anaheim 
is that there are no 
favourites going in... 

What about a few years after that when Chad 
Reed and James Stewart went down together and 
JGR Yamaha’s Josh Grant took the win with some 
banners all wrapped up in his rear wheel? You 
could see his wheel stopping and starting from 
the banners and from my view, I was waiting for it 
to throw him over the bars but luckily for him, it 
didn’t and Josh Grant celebrated his biggest win 
to date. 

The beauty of Anaheim is that there are no fa¬ 
vourites going in. You really don't know what is 
going to happen and the fact that this year there 
are more past supercross winners on the line 
than at any other time in SX history (ten riders) 
makes it all the more exciting. Like the Motocross 
des Nations, Anaheim 1 should be on any moto¬ 
cross fans bucket list. 
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MOTORCYCLE 

DIARIES... 


By Adam Wheeler, additional photos by Leatt 

DISCOVERING 
CAPE TOWN 

WITH LEATT 


T hree days in South Africa. One in the 
eye-opening labs and offices of Leatt; a 
company currently doing more for motorcycle 
protection than any other. A second riding a 
Yamaha Super Tenere into the Elim Private 
Game reserve two hours outside Cape Town 
and a third on a Tenere 660 through gravel 
and costal roads into the stunning seaside 
metropolis. I dodged a Great White Shark trip 
through a long pathological fear but here were 
some other highlights of a phenomenal bike 
trip and experience... 




Feature 



A long eleven and a half hour flight from Lon¬ 
don leads straight into a much-needed coffee 
and the morning at the Leatt HQ in Durban- 
ville, a short hike outside of Cape Town. The 
company - with just 28 people in South Africa 
and 50 worldwide - have been based at their 
current (and modest) premises since 2005. 


Talks and a guided tour of the work stations, 
prototype bay and test rooms (with five physi¬ 
cal set-ups from the anvil drop to the pendu¬ 
lum test “like driving a NASCAR into a wall at 
200mph”) is accompanied by a flood of infor¬ 
mation by Dr Chris Leatt himself and General 
Manager Phil Davy. A small group of journalists 
get to see the process and the incredible depth 
of scientific research, work and development 
that goes into brace technology for motorcy¬ 
clists, cyclists and car racers but also the effort 
being applied to other products. Davy: “We 
found that the three top answers provided by 
riders for not using the brace were: it doesn’t 
fit with my chest protector, it doesn’t fit with 
my enduro jacket and it doesn’t fit with my 
hydration system. So those were the first three 
products we set out to create.” 


The Leatt brace chronology is also on the wall 
to chart. From the very first model based on 
the doctor’s father through to the subsequent 
four versions he sculpted himself to the current 
automotive braces and the brand new road rac¬ 
ing STX RR that was shown to those outside of 
Leatt for the first time and is the evolution of 
recent tests at MotoGP by Loris Capirossi. 
Some of the neck brace ‘myths’ are dispelled 
(they don’t break collarbones or backs and are 
scientifically proven to stabilise and reduce ro¬ 
tation acceleration) while some of the copycat 
products on the market are worryingly shown 
to be vastly inferior when it comes to doing 
their job. 
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The Aquila Private Game Reserve is reached 
just before dark. A shower in the appropri¬ 
ately themed chalet, a run-in with a strutting 
peacock and a concerned look at the nearby 
electric fence to the park all come before a 
tasty buffet. 

Table talk is of the ride, the bikes and plans 
for tomorrow (another hefty saddle stretch 
awaits). I catch up with the family in the de¬ 
serted dinning hall on Skype before the facility 
closes and then beat a hasty exit after seeing 
the biggest cockroach ever scurry under the 
table. Relaying my surprise at seeing the bug 
to Lenny from Leatt causes a bit of alarm and 
I feel bad for making her anxious to enter her 
chalet. 


A welcome lunch is followed by the delivery of 
ten motorcycles, from 1200 BMW GS to 1200 
and 660 Yamaha Super Teneres and the com¬ 
pany’s Aprilia Dorsoduro with Leo Vince cans 
is warmed-up. After being fitted with a GPX 
Race brace, that takes a little while to be con¬ 
figured, I swing a leg over a fetching blue 1200 
Yamaha and hope that the rest of the group 
are not emphatic ex-or-current racers. 

The Yamaha does a mean job of chasing the 
friendly gaggle of journos from the USA and 
Europe across some pleasant South African 
roads and not too much traffic as we push 
almost 180km to reach our accommodation 
before dark. 

I was able to test the practicality of the brace 
as I seemed to spend most of the time trying 
to grab views left, right and even straight up 
as we headed through mountain passes and 
along roads that hugged the sides of hillside 
vineyards. It was a windy afternoon and I was 
aware of the GPX shifting around a little at first 
at high speed but, honestly, after a very short 
while I’d even forgotten I had it on. 





DAY TWO 



An early start. The Game animals do not wait 
for the slow riser. At 6am we climb into a 
viewing truck and head into the reserve where 
Springboks, Hippos, Ostriches, a Giraffe, Buffa¬ 
los, Lions and Elephants are keen subjects for 
camera lenses. Apprehension at entering the 
Lion’s den is not quite allayed by the Guide/ 
Driver’s insistence that in eight years he hasn’t 
seen a Lion attack one person. The big cats are 
as docile as a domestic pet on this occasion... 
perhaps helped by their recent feeding. 


A hearty breakfast is the next order of the day 
and as we load the baggage into Lenny’s van a 
switch of motorcycles is on the cards. Sticking 
with the ‘tuning forks’ I inherit the 660 and for 
the opening phase of the ride I miss the extra 
engine capacity from the first day. 

We stop for gas and attract copious attention 
from the locals at De Dooms while also paus¬ 
ing for a photo opportunity on a motorway 
pass that had previously been shut due to 
a family of Baboons reluctance to leave the 
centre reservation. Curiously the monkeys do 
not batter an eyelid at the trucks thundering 
past but the motorcycles cause them to get a 
bit lively. 

As we head through the Huguenot tunnel (at 
four kilometres one of the longest I’ve been 
through) Chris Leatt - aptly shadowed by 
Chris Northover from Superbike, Justin Dawes 
from Motorcycle USA and David Dumain from 
Motojournal as the pace-setters - leads the 
path through the immensely scenic region sur¬ 
rounding Franschhoek. 
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A lunch at a nearby farm is only disrupted by 
the dismantling of Justin’s rear wheel on the 
Yam, whereupon the bearings tumble onto the 
car park floor. Cue a change of bike. 

Homemade bread, some local wine and a 
tasty Risotto help with the refuelling effect as 
we head out again and another hour through 
winds, some barren landscapes and to the 
wonderful The Posthouse’ hotel in Greyton. 

Sadly our first trip onto the gravel roads comes 
only three miles after I’ve been given a turn on 
the Aprilia and the grin-inducing power of the 
bike is nullified somewhat as I try to ‘off-road’ 
on a near-slick. Not so easy on the Dorsoduo 
or the nerves. 

A whiskey and chocolate tasting session pre¬ 
cedes dinner and also an hour putting Chris 
and Phil under the microphone for a couple 
of interviews. Chatter over food again focuses 
on the bikes (the faster elite are not too im¬ 
pressed it seems) while those that have se¬ 
lected to take a Great White shark boat trip 
the next day contemplate sharing the water 
with arguably the world’s most ferocious killing 
machine. I sleep soundly. 







DAY THREE 

The route back to Cape Town will take us along 
the coast road from Hermanus into the city 
and back to Leatt HQ. The Shark crew head-off 
early while Dr Leatt, myself, Arnaud, Gunther 
and Jorg take advantage of the extra hours in 
bed. Jorg ventures off to discover the church in 
Greyton that is apparently one of Nelson Man¬ 
dela’s favourites while I am able to get back 
on the Super T 660 with the promise of more 
off-road ahead. 


The gravel tracks are far more negotiable on 
knobbly tyres and although the strong winds 
do not dent the temperature around twenty 
degrees, they do cause one or two gusty and 
scary moments on the tarmac. We are forced 
to take a 20km off-road detour that turns out 
to be more dust than anything else and pass¬ 
ing trucks throw-up a cloud that takes visibility 
down to about twenty metres. I find myself 
laughing at the craziness of it all. 
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Thankfully the gravel paths are wide with long, 
open turns and it means a pretty consistent 
speed. It is the nearest to an off-road cruise 
that I’ve had, and the high pace of it all means 
that I completely mess up a tight 180 back 
on asphalt and I’m thankful there was not any 
traffic on the other side of the road. 

Covered in dust and with fuel lights flashing 
we stop in Hermanus and meet the rest of the 
crew who have returned from their enlighten¬ 
ing trip into the sea. Justin’s eventful South 
African jaunt continues as his passport vanish¬ 
es somewhere on the boat (to haughty claims 
the shark chewed the booklet). More delightful 
strips of tarmac lie ahead on the run around 
the beach line, through the picturesque Gor¬ 
don’s Bay (and dodging another Baboon only 
metres from the cliff drop) and into the traffic 
and urbanity of Cape Town itself. 

Arrival back in Durbanville means a regretful 
parting from the Yamaha and from the Leatt 
base where the staff and personnel had been 
so welcoming. A quick swing around to Bantry 
Bay and a shower in the hotel before farewells 
are exchanged and it is onto the airport. 

I leave South Africa the wiser; for the breath¬ 
taking scenery so far south in the world, for 
the ability of quality motorcycle time to forge 
friendship between strangers, for the immense 
work that Leatt seem to be making for the 
protection of riders everywhere and for the 
presence of the GPX in my bag...that won’t be 
missing from whatever outing is to come on 
two wheels. 


THE NEXT ISSUE OF DIOR WILL FEATURE A CLOSER IN-DEPTH LOOK AT THE WORK 
AND PROGRESS MADE BY LEATT AND WHY THE COMPANY WILL SOON BE MAKING 

AN EVEN MORE IMPORTANT IMPACT 





Feature 


SCOTI SPOR T TP BLOUSON 

This sporty jacket was ideal for the trip thanks 
mainly to the fact that it fit perfectly and of¬ 
fered insulation when the sun dipped behind 
clouds and a quick lowering of the zip meant 
that I was rarely too hot when the tempera¬ 
tures crept up. I guess this has something to 
do with the fancy triPHASE construction. 

I did wonder if the zip handles were too small 
for gloves but the location of the pockets - ap¬ 
parently waterproof although I was glad I didn’t 
have to test that out - was fine and allowed 
easy access to my phone and wallet when 
required. 

Aside from the fact that I really liked the look 
of the black, white and red design another 
thing that caught my attention was the fact 
that after our run through the dust clouds on 
day three hardly any of my sweatshirt or t- 
shirt underneath was dirty. This is obviously a 
garment that keeps a lot out, but never feels 
stuffy. The protection in the shoulders and 
elbows also didn’t let me feel like a relic from a 
1980s dancefloor or buff like a bouncer for one 
of the aforementioned facilities, they blended 
in nicely with the jacket. Top stuff. 
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PLAY 


LIEATT GPX RACE 

Our group of ten riders had several braces out 
on the roads and I was handed a GPR Race 
(formerly the best-selling Club brace). 

It uses a new split front design and has a 
plastic strut compared to the previous carbon 
fibre. Handed a black model (there are four 
other colour schemes) I was impressed by the 
weight, fit and build quality. When you clicked 
the brace together it felt sturdy and capable. 

I noticed the back strut through my jacket to 
begin with but the weight and presence of the 
brace vanished quite quickly and full manoeu¬ 
vrability wasn’t an issue. I even wore my back¬ 
pack with laptop and other items on Day Three 
and the brace was a non-entity. 
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REACHING THE END... 

By Adam Wheeler 


T his final issue of 2012 brings a second year 
of existence to an end. The plan is for an¬ 
other full schedule in 2013 and we’ve moved on 
to cover motorcycle tests, some products and a 
range of features illustrated by Ray Archer’s fine 
lenses. 


So 2013 beckons and it is only a matter of 
weeks before Supercross starts again, MotoGP 
tests crank into life, photoshoots come around 
and the first Grands Prix of the motocross cam¬ 
paign draw ever closer. 



Thanks to Barcelona-based Cero Designs we are 
hoping that the third volume will utilise an ap¬ 
plication called ‘Button’ to give tablets a special 
treat with various animations and a new way 
to enjoy the magazine’s contents. Rest assured 
that OTOR will still be heavily blog and photo¬ 
graph orientated: more visual than a website 
and more interactive - by nature - than a tradi¬ 
tional mag. I’m using this Blog space to whittle 
on...but as we consider a shift in design and 
also look to realign some contents and priori¬ 
ties it would be useful to know if anyone has any 
opinions or wishes regarding their favourite (and 
not so liked) aspects of OTOR. We want to offer 
extended motocross and MotoGP podcasts next 
year but we’d like to know what you like to see 
more of. If you have time to jot a few lines then 
email me at info@otormag.com 

I want to take a paragraph to thank those who 
have helped immensely in 2012: Ray and Juan 
Pablo, Matthew and Gavin for their status and 
knowledge in MotoGP, Steve and Steve for their 
expertise in the States and Roland for being the 
reference when it comes to new bikes on the 
street. Nuria for all those front covers. OTOR 
depends on the invaluable support of people like 
KTM, Leatt, 100% and Tissot and it’s great to 
welcome people like Tucker Rocky and Scott for 
2013. Advertising is based on numbers, but it is 
also about contact and companies believing in a 
product and a certain way of working. To say we 
are in uneasy times barely seems necessary but 
the positive action of these companies is a mas¬ 
sive boost for a very small but hardworking crew 
looking to offer something a little different. 


For me, a busy year came to a close with a 
fantastic trip to Cape Town with Leatt and some 
incredible insight as to what these people are 
actually doing for motorcycle safety. It didn’t re¬ 
ally need the swing of a 100,000 euro crash-test 
dummy’s head against a steel block to hammer 
home the essential work and necessity of neck 
protection. 

Using a brace is something that over half a 
million people have decreed is the smart thing 
to do but countless millions more around the 
world still need to realise the worth in a product 
that can make mere millimetres of difference 
between life or death. It seems easy to bang the 
drum after being taken to an amazing city on a 
press trip; one that will live long in the memory 
thanks to the hospitality, and experiences pro¬ 
vided through the basic provision of a Yamaha 
Super Tenere. 

But for all the excellent gestures by Leatt it was 
simply an effective way of getting their message 
across. I’m writing about their neck braces not 
because they whisked me to South Africa for 
three days but more because the Cape Town 
excursion was the ideal chance to see their work 
up close and learn more. To get a better under¬ 
standing and to emphasise that the brace is too 
important to be ignored. Leatt is a company 
going places (especially when their evolved road 
unit hits the market) but that should be ample 
reward for the conviction, time, effort and con¬ 
siderable expense invested in a strong belief to 
do something good for motorcyclists. 
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A TEST 
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E ven Triumph didn’t realise what a star they 
had on their hands six years ago, when 
they created the Street Triple by removing the 
fairing from the Daytona 675 sports bike and 
bolting on a one-piece handlebar and a pair of 
round headlights. The naked triple’s addictive 
blend of power, agility and character was bet¬ 
tered only by the following year’s Street Triple 
R, with its sharper steering, adjustable suspen¬ 
sion and more powerful brakes. 


Since then the naked middleweights have 
been the Hinckley firm’s most popular mod¬ 
els. They’ve won numerous Bike-of-the-Year 
awards, sold more than 50,000 units, and 


tempted many riders to the British brand 
from other marques. Triumph have sensibly 
left them pretty much alone, though they did 
risk replacing the round headlights with more 
modern alternatives (to far from universal ap¬ 
proval) a couple of years ago. 

But finally they’ve taken the plunge with a 
major update for both models. Even now the 
only mechanical change to the 675cc, three- 
cylinder engine is a slightly taller first gear. 

But both Triples are updated with new chassis, 
and with a stubby exhaust pipe on the right, 
instead of the old under-seat silencers. 




a 




/ 



There’s a good reason why the 105bhp engine 
has remained unchanged all this time: it’s 
one of motorcycling’s most engaging power- 
plants. Riding the latest Triple R on its launch 
at Almeria in southern Spain confirmed that’s 
still very much the case. The key is its beauti¬ 
fully balanced performance: the Triple is fast 
enough to be fun, yet encourages hard riding 
in a way that most bigger bikes don’t even ap¬ 
proach. 

The 12-valve, dohc engine thrives on revs, 
and performs best when spinning smoothly 
towards its 13,000rpm redline. But it’s also 
respectably flexible for a middleweight, which 


makes the Triple very easy to ride. This also 
helps explain the popularity of the standard 
model, in particular, with relatively inexperi¬ 
enced riders. 

Triumph say the taller first gear has been fitted 
to smooth the change to second. It does that 
although - as the owner of an old style Triple 
R - I can’t say I found the change necessary. 
The new motor’s updated fuel injection system 
is claimed to give 30 per cent better economy 
in urban riding, though no benefit at higher 
speeds. Assuming that’s accurate, it’s a very 
useful improvement. 
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“Just as with the original Street Triple, 
it’s almost impossible to ride this latest 
version of Triumph’s mighty middleweight 
without falling for its charms...’’ 
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PLAY 



This model’s main advantage is in its chassis 
performance, which took some doing by Tri¬ 
umph’s engineers because the original Street 
Triple, and especially the R version, were 
among the sweetest steering bikes around. 
Changing from under-seat silencers to the low 
pipe, along with other mods including a lighter 
rear wheel, saved 6kg at the rear of the bike, 
and moved the centre of gravity forward. 

This in turn meant steering geometry could be 
made slightly steeper, giving the Triple R even 
lighter, more responsive handling with no loss 
of stability. The change is not dramatic, but 
the new R-bike felt subtly more poised and 
responsive when ridden hard on twisty Andalu- 
cian roads. With suspension softened slightly 
its ride quality was very good too. But the 
slightly repositioned handlebar now obstructs 
the fork-top adjusters, which makes fine-tuning 
the damping settings difficult. 

The Triple R comes with sticky Pirelli Diablo 
Rosso tyres, and has plenty of ground clear¬ 
ance with which to make the most of them. 
Brakes are unchanged although both Street 
Triple models will soon be available with ABS 
for the first time. The launch bikes didn’t have 
ABS but the Triple R’s Nissin radial four-piston 
calipers gave powerful stopping. 

The Triple is a relatively simple streetbike that 
doesn’t have much equipment as standard. 

Its redesigned instrument panel incorporates 
a fuel gauge, plus fuel consumption info and 
optional tyre pressure warning light. Unfortu¬ 
nately the rider still has to press the panel to 
toggle through the display, rather than use a 
switch on the handlebars as with most recent 



bikes. 
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Naked sports bikes are not notably practical 
but this Triple is slightly better in that respect. 

Its new frame gives more steering lock, aid¬ 
ing low-speed manoeuvrability. Its lack of 
under-seat silencers should make carrying soft 
luggage easier. Some wind protection can be 
added with the accessory fly-screen fitted to 
the launch bikes. 

The Street Triple R is not particularly cheap by 
naked middleweight standards (at £7699), but 
it’s good value for such a capable and exciting 
bike. The standard Street Triple, which dif¬ 
fers mainly in its lower spec but still excellent 
suspension and brakes, offers a useful saving 
(at £6999). Self-control would be required 
to avoid adding to the price with a selection 
from the lengthy accessories list that includes 
a quick-shifter, engine protectors, machined 
control levers and exhaust silencer. 

Just as with the original Street Triple that 
began the line back in 2007, it’s almost impos¬ 
sible to ride this latest version of Triumph’s 
mighty middleweight without falling for its 
charms. There’s something about its character 
that makes almost every ride an event. And 
this Street Triple R is the best so far: sharper, 
leaner, lighter, more responsive and even more 
fun. 
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Photos: Taglioni S., Archer R. 
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DOWNTIME... 

By Matthew Roberts 

“So what do you do for four months then, just 
sit around?” 

If I’ve been asked this question once since the 
end of the MotoGP season I’ve been asked it a 
million times and whilst December in particular 
is a good opportunity for me to take some time 
off I’m certainly not sitting on my hands. 

I love my job, I am very grateful for it and right 
now I probably wouldn’t change it for any¬ 
thing. However, living out of a suitcase for eight 
months of the year and spending so much time 
away from your friends and family takes its toll, 
so the winter break is a crucial time for anybody 
who works in the paddock to catch up with their 
loved ones and enjoy the perks of a ‘normal’ life 
for a few months. 

For OTOR’s Gavin Emmett this means buggering 
off to Mexico for three weeks (the b*stard) with 
his better half, whereas my wife is a primary 
teacher so we’re stuck in the freezing cold UK 
for the duration (although we are escaping for a 
few days to Copenhagen over New Year). 

For me it’s also a chance to try different things 
and part of my week is now currently focused 
on watching as many American Football games 
as I can in preparation for January, when I have 
the pleasure of presenting highlights of the NFL 
season play-off games for the BBC. To be hon¬ 
est I didn’t have a huge interest in the game be¬ 
fore I became involved in it but the same could 
be said for my interest in MotoGP. The more I 
got to understand it the more I came to love it 
and the same has been true for NFL. 



As a sports fan I think it’s healthy to give new 
things a chance from time to time and for Mo¬ 
toGP fanatics this is the ideal time to do that, 
with nothing to fix that adrenaline rush between 
now and next April. 

My other big love is football (or soccer as you 
Americans call it) so this is the one time of year 
where I really get to indulge, playing for my lo¬ 
cal team every Saturday afternoon and watching 
my beloved Huddersfield Town whenever and 
wherever I can. 

It’s the ideal way for me to switch off from rac¬ 
ing and make sure that my batteries are fully 
recharged by the time I pull my suitcase back 
down from the loft at the end of March. In the 
meantime I have a couple of other projects I’m 
working on, including a book which I’m hoping 
to be able to announce soon, and a series of 
MotoGP-related workshops that I’m conducting 
in local schools. 

The primary objective of the workshops is to 
get young boys reading books but there are also 
some great spin-offs related to science and art 
projects too. 

Whatever you’re doing with your winter let me 
just take this chance to wish you a happy holi¬ 
day period, a Merry Christmas and prosperous 
2013. Roll on Qatar! 
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HAND 

WILCO ZEELENBERG’S ROLE IN THE 2012 MOTOGP TITLE 

By Adam Wheeler, Photos by www.yamahamotogp.com & Motorgazet.be 


F rom the moment OTOR sits down with 
former Grand Prix winner Wilco Zeelen- 
berg in Valencia it is clear we are dealing with 
a forceful character. Gregarious, open, talka¬ 
tive and insightful, the 46 year old Dutchman 
makes for a whirlwind of an interview and it’s 
little surprise that the easy smile comes so 
frequently. Having guided Jorge Lorenzo and 
his crew to a second MotoGP title in the space 


of three years it is clear the Dutchman has had 
a meaningful effect on one of the sport’s ‘Al¬ 
iens’. As the Alpinestars hospitality becomes 
more crowded the ex-Grand Prix winner (the 
1990 250cc German GP) has no problem in 
taking half an hour to explain his relationship 
and work with the Spaniard as well as what he 
thinks of MotoGP and the return of The Doctor 
to Yamaha... 



Wilco, 2012 was another record-breaking year 
for Jorge and Yamaha. In short, what did you 
bring to the show? 

Well, of course it was a team effort and Jorge 
is very talented. If I look back on 2012 then I 
think the results were just a further reaction 
to the changes we made two years ago. We 
improved a few areas in which he wasn’t so 
good at, like his starts and consistency, and 
also his mindset concerning what he wanted 
to do and what he was reaching for. The first 
time I met him he said: “I want to win races”. I 
said “Jorge, come on, you want to win eighteen 
races? The target has to be the championship 
and to do that you need to be on the podium 
every weekend.” From that point on we started 
working on this aspect. I think in 2009 he just 
wanted to beat Valentino, race by race, instead 
of having his mind on the championship. 

Weren’t you a bit surprised by this because 
you were talking to a rider who had already 
been twice 250cc world champion? The guy 
must know about the strategy needed over 
seven or eight months in order to win a title... 
Hmm, in one respect I was surprised but on 
the other hand you’re talking about a person 
who was twenty one/twenty-two years old 
with so much ability. In the 250s he smashed 
everyone but had some bad days because 
he was confused and had people around him 
who were telling him how to react and how to 
proceed. He came into MotoGP with two titles 
and his goal was to beat Valentino. He was 
still young and I wasn’t surprised about his 
reaction. He wants to learn - he doesn’t close 
his ears - and I see him like a sponge. Jorge 


is never satisfied and always willing to learn 
something from somebody, it doesn’t matter 
who it is. Picking up those tips, whether it is 
about training or something else, means he is 
always trying things and that keeps him moti¬ 
vated and makes him sharper. 

His receptiveness...Do you think that is unusu¬ 
al? Being a former GP racer yourself and from 
being around elite athletes it is strange that 
a multi title winner still wants to be a sponge 
and doesn’t rely on tried-and-tested methods? 
Yes, a little. Normally you have a way of work¬ 
ing that you are happy with and perhaps has 
brought you some success or championships, 
but Jorge is not like that. He changes from 
race-to-race and from year-to-year. I think this 
makes him mentally very strong because he is 
always ready to race and ready to fight...with 
anybody. 

Was there much you could suggest in terms of 
technique and what he was doing on the bike? 
Again he is a proven product. Did you have to 
be careful about what you said? 

We didn’t work a lot on body position be¬ 
cause that comes naturally and it is difficult 
to change. We worked on his style of entering 
corners because he loves to get into a turn fast 
and that’s OK on a quick curve but for slow 
ones we needed to brush-that-up a bit in terms 
of when was better to get on the throttle. We 
tried to improve that, because his skills in fast 
corners are phenomenal. I think we saw good 
progress because in the last two-three years he 
has been competitive at every circuit. 
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"I believe it will be different to what we had 
in ’10. Vale didn’t really accept that Jorge was 
the young kid coming around the block but 
now as a two times champion with Yamaha I 
think he respects what Jorge has done. I don’t 
think it will be an easy season because they 
will be challenging each other...” 





Is it now going to be difficult to sit down and 
work out where to get better from here? 2012 
[Lorenzo did not drop out of the first two posi¬ 
tions in 16 of 18 races] was pretty conclusive 
wasn’t it? 

I think he is at his peak and the question now 
is ‘how long can he do it?’. Valentino has 
proven that this rich part of a racer’s career 
can be stretched. I did not think Jorge could 
get much better than what he did in 2010 but 
this season he has made something like 50- 
60 points more than he ever has in MotoGP. 
Physically he is better and mentally I think he 
has been better prepared. He has been able to 
take the fight to riders like Stoner and Pedrosa 
this year. We will have a new bike next season; 
the tyres will change a little bit so we will start 
from scratch again. 

How was it working with him? Did it take time 
to gain some trust or was it easy from the 
beginning? 

The first thing he asked when we started work¬ 
ing together was that I looked around the track 
for him. He wanted to know what the others 
were doing, what he was doing in relation and 
generally what was going on out there. As an 
ex-rider that was a good point because I was 
always trying to do the same and often think¬ 
ing ‘where and how can I improve?’. When you 
are racing you can only really concentrate on 
yourself and improving your package. You nev¬ 
er see the competitors and rarely does Jorge 



ride for the better part of two days with Casey 
or Dani. He loves doing his own pace and he 
is good at that but sometimes he misses a bit 
of information concerning the others; stuff like 
how the traction control is working and other 
little observations. I carry an iPhone and watch 
the split timings. If he is a little bit off in one 
sector then I will go and have a look. It is quite 
easy. After each practice we will watch the ses¬ 
sion over again on TV. 

What about the personalities? Is it possible to 
be friends? 

Yeah, for sure! He is very serious during a 
race weekend but the atmosphere in the mo- 
torhome is always relaxed. He likes to joke 
around and have some music on. I think that 
is an important part of the job - being able 
to enjoy yourself - because as soon as you 
see this show as ‘work’ then you will not get 
faster. You have to enjoy finding the limits and 
I believe this is where Dani Pedrosa improved 
a lot this year. In each press conference he was 
pushing this idea of ‘enjoyment’ and it seemed 
like he changed his mood a little bit. Jorge 
has a laugh. If things go bad he has this angry 
phase for ten minutes but then he’ll shake out 
of it. He messes around, likes Youtube videos 
and was doing the whole Gangnam style dance 
when we were in Indonesia. He likes his sing¬ 
ing. We are good at some things, and bad in 
others...like singing! 
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You previously worked in Supersport and have 
been with Yamaha for over a decade. Did that 
position and connection help you to move into 
MotoGP? 

Yes. When I stopped racing in 2000 it was not 
an easy thing to do. Laurens Klein Koerkamp 
[Racing Manager at Yamaha Motor Europe] 
asked me to be Technical Co-ordinator at 
Yamaha Motor Europe for the Production 
series, the R6 and Rl, and I learned a lot in 
this six/seven years. I moved up to race team 
manager in World Supersport. Of course Mo¬ 
toGP is the highest level but I enjoyed Super¬ 
sport immensely with Cal [Crutchlow] we had 
a fantastic year in 2009. We had ten people as 
part of the team then and now it is something 
like sixty running around. It is a different story. 

After you had retired from racing how long did 
it take you to find that next ‘thing’ you were 
good at? How was that transitional phase 
from retirement to the next career chapter? 

Well, for sixteen years I’ve had my own racing 
school at the Almeria circuit in Spain where 
I learned a lot about passing on what I knew. 
Through the job at Yamaha I was also dealing 
with a lot of different characters, people, rid¬ 
ers and approaches. There is a challenge with 
every rider because they need help in different 
ways. With someone like Jorge he is already 
doing many things right so it is not easy to find 
ways in which I can help him improve. The next 
step is whether he can actually carry out some 
of the things we want to try...but, like I said, 
he is very good at adapting as well! You need 
to have the experience, track by track, to know 
what he needs to go faster. I don’t think every¬ 
one can do it. If I can’t suggest anything then 
I shut up. It’s important. If what you are trying 
to say is bullshit then riders will know. 


But as an ex-racer you must have bullshit 
filter already...? 

Haha! I did have it but I have to say I learned 
even more about racing and riding through 
organisation of my school because when you 
have 120 people split into two groups in two 
weeks then you work out the ways in which 
you have to tell different people what they are 
doing well and what they are doing wrong. You 
can also learn about their character through 
how they respond to what you say. Some guys 
get a bit crazy and you have to calm them 
down and others clearly have the skill or speed 
to go for it but you have to kick their balls to 
make them step up a level! 



When you were racing it was described as 
the golden era [late 80s early 90s]. Do you 
think riders have a tougher time now because 
of that large media spotlight? All the pres¬ 
sure with social media and camera phones, 
increased profile. How does it all contrast with 
when you were in Grands Prix? 

There are exceptions but I think one of the 
things all riders want is attention. They all want 
to prove how good they are. They want to ride 
bikes but they also want to show-off. With the 
social media it is the same; they share funny 
stories and moments and seem to enjoy it. It 
is a completely different scenario to before 
and my time...but that it is the same for many 
things. 
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What is your personal opinion of the way the 
sport is evolving with CRT, the control ECU 
and so on? 

There are several points of view. I think it was 
bad that we were down to sixteen riders two 
years ago so something had to happen. It was 
a pity that Yamaha, Honda and Ducati were 
not able to centralise and make some more 
bikes for the championship, but finally they 
could not agree on the rules and also budgets 
were an issue. Now CRT is here and Carmelo 
Ezpeleta is pushing this so I think they [the 
brands] are thinking ‘we had better do some¬ 
thing or we are out’. For sure it would be bad 
if they did withdraw because they are here to 
improve the bikes and the technology. It is a 
big show and we need as much competition as 
possible but in the end this is the most valu¬ 
able class and for me it is spectacular with 
these strong and heavy bikes. The MotoGP 
motorcycles are tough-going and it is not easy 
to compete and pass each other six times in 
one lap. This is the result of the horsepower 
and the performance of the tyres etc 

So you think it is moving in a good way? 

Yeah, for sure something is moving and it is 
good to have twenty-plus riders on the track. 
CRT is a bit separate but the show is better for 
more riders. Hopefully there will be another 
Yamaha, another Honda and more on the grid 
in the future. Or supplying engines to get more 
competitive machinery out there. 

Coming from Superbike it must be interest¬ 
ing for you to see how the sports will divide 
further in the next two years... 

Yes, if you look at Superbike now the paddock 
is pretty small but the action and the racing is 
great because there are many manufacturers. 

I wish we had that here. I think Superbike will 


also look to cut costs further and move more 
in the direction of stock bikes. My understand¬ 
ing is that this is where they will go. It is valu¬ 
able to have two good championships. If there 
was just one, then there would be a lot of good 
riders leaving the racing scene. 

I cannot let you escape without asking about 
the return of Valentino Rossi... 

No problem! 

Jorge is bound to be asked about it for a few 
months. How do you view that dynamic for 
2013? 

Of course it will be interesting for everybody, 
even Vale. He has struggled for two years 
and wanted a competitive bike. He knows 
that Jorge and Dani are very strong. I think 
he will challenge for the podium constantly 
- and that’s where we are - but the big ques¬ 
tion mark for everyone and himself is to what 
extent. He is getting a bit older, although 34 is 
not that much, and he knows that Jorge and 
Dani ride with a lot of instinct and impulse 
and he is not really like that. He needs to know 
what is going on with the bike and if you im¬ 
prove it and he has the feeling then he will be 
able to win. He struggles when he doesn’t have 
that feeling to match the others’ speed and I 
saw that already in 2010. We have a complete¬ 
ly different bike now compared to what we had 
then and I believe the team atmosphere will 
also be different to what we had in ’10. Vale 
didn’t really accept that Jorge was the young 
kid coming around the block and was riding 
his bike, but now as a two times world cham¬ 
pion with Yamaha I think he respects what 
Jorge has done...l don’t think it will be an easy 
season because they will be challenging each 
other but we’ve seen that with Casey and Dani 
at Honda. That is what racing is all about. 













SCOTT SPORTS 


Scott have kindly sent over some ideal 
small gifts for Christmas. 

Click on any of the links to go directly to the 
website. 

First up (top left) is the Hoody Scott White- 
cap ink (90 euros), then the reinforced Gog¬ 
gle case (35 euros) the 100% Acrylic Bean¬ 
ie Scott Corpol2 (centre, 25 euros), Scott 
Tyrant goggles plasma black, silver chrome 
works (high end product at 85 euros), Scott 
Lyric sunglasses (89 euros) and lastly the 
feted Commander chest protector that fits 
with the Leatt brace (169 euros) 





Products 


ALPINIESTARS 

Alpinestars have also given a few examples of 
some small items that could easily work their 
way under the tree in several weeks. 


On the right is the ‘Ride it’ T-shirt (29, 95 
euros) and three colour schemes for the Gear 
water bottle (24, 95 euros). A common sight at 
race tracks around the world is the Alpinestars 
umbrella (39, 95 euros) while your iPhone 4 
will stand out with the Bionic case of which 
there are several shades and combos (34, 95 
euros). Lastly the Performer Daredevil back¬ 
pack is another in the company’s long line of 
efficient luggage items (49, 95 euros). 


Again click on any of the links to go directly to 
a point of sale... 
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